and conceited theologians who could hardly gain any more converts than the foolish people who adhere to all the nonsense of the Syllabus, and on the other hand pious people, "mille fois heretiques sans le savoir," but rich in good works and full of zeal, ready to explain away all that highly-orthodox nonsense, and to make the ways of divine love as easy as possible. They were Jews of the latter type who gained to Judaism the royal house of Adiabene on the Tigris, Persian in origin and manners, which adhered about this time to the religion of which Jerusalem was the centre. This well-intentioned movement came to nothing, for the fanatical party was far too strong, and in the next twenty years Palestine became more and more a sort of madhouse, where things got ever worse and worse till the great ruin came.
Another curious religious movement of the time, lying outside as well of the more liberal form of Judaism, of which I have spoken, as of Christianity, is that which is connected with the name of Simon Magus, otherwise called